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By  Coiisnl   V^'.   Roderick   Dorsey,  Tripoli,  Italian   IVorth  Africa,  June    19, 

The  Tripoli  consnlar  district  embraces  the  entire  Italian  North 
African  colony  of  Libj^a.  The  colony  is  divided  into  the  Provinces 
of  Cirenaica  and  Tripolitania.  Bengasi,  chief  port  and  trading 
center  of  the  former,  is  450  miles  from  Tripoli,  capital  of  the  latter 
and  metropolis  of  the  region,  with  only  water  communication.  To 
obtain  reliable  commercial  data  from  Cirenaica  has  not  been  feasible 
in  existing  circumstances,  while  tribal  disturbances  in  Tripolitania 
rendered  intercourse  with  the  interior  uncertain  in  the  first  half  of 
1915,  and  brought  it  to  a  full  stop  for  the  remainder.  This  review, 
therefore,  unless  otherwise  stated,  will  refer  only  to  the  city  of 
Tripoli  and  the  adjacent  oasis. 
Factors  in  an  Unsatisfactory  Year. 

Commercially  the  year  1915  was  the  most  unsatisfactory  since  the 
Italian  occupation.  The  war  in  Europe  raised  many  difficulties  that 
hampered  the  materiah  affairs  of  the  colony,  but  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  economic  situation  was  the  cessation  of  trade  Avith  the 
interior.  This  caused  losses  of  probably  80  per  cent  in  imports  of 
certain  important  lines.  In  addition  Tripoli  became  practically 
dependent  upon  water-borne  supplies,  for  barley,  olive  oil,  mutton, 
and  many  other  articles  of  food  formerly  drawn  from  native  farmers 
for  local  consumption  were  no  longer  available. 

Foreign  Trade  of  Tripoli. 

Official  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  are  not  yet  available,  but, 
as  stated  above,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  foreign  trade.  The  export 
trade  was  inactive;  np  to  June  30,  1915^  9,419  tons  of  merchan- 
dise had  been  shipped,  the  consignments  being  for  Italy,  the  United 
States,  Tunis,  and  Algeria.  Imports,  aside  from  milii:ary  supplies, 
registered  below  the  level  of  preceding  years.  There  were  important 
declines  in  cotton  goods,  while  sugar  requirements  fell  from  277,200 
pounds  a  week  to  110,880  pounds.  On  the  other  hand  barley,  hay, 
straw,  flour,  vegetable  oils,  live  animals,  poultry,  garden  produce,  and 
similar  lines  were  brought  in  to  overcome  domestic  deficiencies. 
As  building  operations  were  limited,  iron  and  other  construction  ma- 
terials, hardware,  and  the  like  were  in  lessened  request. 

Italy's  participation  in  the  trade  was  greatly  in  excess  of  any 
other  country.  Sugar,  flour,  semolina,  macaroni,  canned  milk  and 
buttei',  wines,  cheese,  and  cotton  goods  being  among  its  more  im- 
portant contributions.  Because  of  their  shipments  of  cereals,  olive 
oil,  animals,  and  forage,  Tunis  and  Algeria  together  held  second 
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place,  with  either  Great  Britain  or  Spain  following.  Spain  was  re- 
sorted to  for  olive  oil  and  cattle,  while  Great  Britain  sent  soaps,  cot- 
ton goods,  biscuits,  canned  goods,  and  sundries.  Austria-Hungary 
continued  to  supply  small  v*ares  and  fancy  goods  until  the  declara- 
tion of  war  in  May.  A  certain  amount  of  business  was  also  main- 
tained with  France. 

Increased  Imports  from  the  United  States. 

There  was  a  good  increase  in  purchases  of  American  wares  during 
the  year.  Based  on  estimates  for  imports  and  on  export  values  de- 
clared at  the  consulate,  commerce  with  the  United  States  advanced 
from  $194,607  in  1914  to  $200,783  in  1915.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1915  amounted  to  $210,300  and  exports  to  the  United  States 
to  $44,483;  in  1914  the  figiires  were  $137,625  and  $57,042,  respectively. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  chief  imports  of  Ameri- 
can goods  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Artie  tes. 


Barber's  supplies 

Cameras  and  photographic  sup- 
plies   

Camp  beds 

Canned  goods: 

Fruit 

Salmon 

Meats 

All  others 

Flour 

Fruit,  dried 

Electric  fittings 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Agricultural  implements 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Machinery,  linotype 

Razors,  safety 

Tools 

Typewriters ^ . . . 

Leather  and  manufactures: 

Boots  and  shoes 

Saddlery 

Trunks,  etc 


$50 

4,000 
1,400 

3,000 
1,400 
1,000 

600 
1,500 

100 
4,500 

500 
1,000 


650 
1,750 
3,000 

2,750 
400 
700 


S50 

5,000 
2,250 

4,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,200 
2,000 
20O 
3,000 


1,500 
2,300 
1,000 
2,500 
2,000 

3,500 

500 

1,000 


Articles. 


Oils: 


1914 


Benzine 820,000 

Cottonseed 32,000 

'^     '  2,000 

12,000 

1,000 

1,000 

30,000 

300 

2,000 

S50 

775 


Fuel 

Lubricating 

Petroleum 

Pens,  foimtain 

Pork  products 

Piunps  and  windmills . . . 

Roofing  materials 

Rubber  shoes 

Toilet  articles 

Wood  and  manufactures: 

Furnitme 

Lumber 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


900 
5,500 
1,000 


137,625 


1915 


$25, 000 
45,000 
10,000 
12,000 
40,000 
1,500 
40,000 


2,000 

1,000 

80O 

500 
3,000 
1,000 


216,300 


Estimates  were  relied  upon  almost  exclusively  for  1915,  fewer 
records  of  merchants  being  available  than  formerly.  Tlie  increase 
over  1914  is  seen  to  be  $78,075  or  more  than  57  per  cent.  The  result 
clearly  demonstrates  how  necessity  is  causuig  the  flow  of  American 
products  to  remote  fields,  even  to  fields  in  which  no  American  effort 
is  put  forth. 

Mineral  and  Vegetable  Oils — Pork  Products. 

The  most  notable  increase  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
was  in  petroleum,  all  of  which  was  purchased  from  the  Genoa  agents 
of  large  American  refineries.  Prices  were  considerably  augmented. 
The  best  grade,  which  sold  at  $2.05  a  case  at  the  close  of  1914,  had 
reached  $2.70  by  the  end  of  1915 ;  while  a  lower  grade  advanced  from 
$1.67  to  $2.41,  respectively,  and  an  intermediate  quality,  introduced 
late  in  the  j'ear,  sold  at  $2.51  a  case.  Prices  for  all  three  were  further 
advanced  after  the  beginning  of  1916,  and  present  values,  as  Avere 
those  for  1915,  are  regulated  by  municipal  ordinance.  Benzine  and 
heavy  fuel  oils  found  larger  sale,  while  the  lubricating  varieties  held 
their  own. 
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111  addition  to  those  of  mineral  origin,  cottonseed  oil  was  in  good 
demand.  Nonarrivals  of  olive  oil  from  the  customary  centers,  un- 
certainty as  to  supplies  from  Tunis,  and  lack  of  appreciation  by  the 
Arabs  of  highly  refined  P^uropean  oils,  all  contributed  to  the  activity. 
Two  American  concerns  shared  the  market  and  served  it  through 
agents  in  Genoa.  Oils — mineral  and  vegetable  together — account  for 
82.5  per  cent  of  the  commercial  2:ain  of  the  United  States  at  Tripoli 
in  1915. 

The  imports  of' American  pork  pi-oducts.  salt  pork  and  lard,  ad- 
vanced $10,000  in  value. 

other  American  Wares  Imported. 

Aside  from  the  articles  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs, 
no  item  of  American  imports  ran  into  high  figures,  but  increases 
were  recorded  in  all  but  a  few  lines.  Losses  occurred  in  lumber, 
electric  fittings,  typewriters,  agricultural  machinery,  furniture,  and 
pumps  and  windmills.  Except  oils,  increases  can  generally  be  as- 
cribed to  greater  military  needs,  but  shortage  of  fresh  foods  accounts 
in  part  for  increased  purchases  of  canned  goods  and  dried  fruits, 
while  difficulty  of  trading  with  Germany  influenced  the  lines  under 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  The  linotype  machinery  replaced 
other  of  British  manufacture.  Lumber  was  imported  principally 
for  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  and  the  loss  therein,  as  well  as 
in  the  finished  arricle,  is  due  to  decreased  expenditure  for  such 
things.  Consumption  of  electric  current  did  not  increase  and  the 
demand  for  fittings  fell  off.  Typewriters  have  been  in  poor  demand 
because  of  the  general  decrease  in  business.  No  American  agricul- 
tural implements  have  come  to  the  consulate's  attention ;  indeed  it  is 
belived  that  none  of  any  make  Avere  introduced.  The  same  is  true 
of  windmills.  American  camp  beds  remained  in  favor,  as  is  shown 
by  the  GO  i)er  cent  increase  in  sales  over  1914.  According  to  a  lead- 
ing importer  their  use  would  have  been  even  greater  but  for  delays 
in  filling  orders  and  difficulties  of  transport.  One  lot  requisitioned 
in  February.  1913,  reached  Tripoli  a  year  later.  In  addition  to  the 
articles  listed,  it  is  probable  that  a  portion  of  the  wheat  and  oats 
entering  the  port  was  of  American  origin,  but  as  both  were  for  Gov- 
ernment use  it  has  not  been  possible  to  verify  the  fact  or  to  obtain 
unj  idea  of  the  values. 

The  Export  Trade — Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  effect  of  war  and  local  conditions  on  export  trade  was  even 
more  pronounced  in  1915  than  in  191-t,  Avhen  an  increased  demand  for 
hides  and  skins  on  the  part  of  Italy  prevented  a  great  decline;  but 
last  year  the  numbers  obtainable  were  diminished  and  arrivals  of 
Sudan-tanned  goatskins  for  reexport  were  few.  Not  a  pound  of 
esparto  grass  was  shipped.  In  fact,  none  was  harvested,  and  the 
unimportant  cariw-over  stocks  were  disposed  of  to  the  local  authori- 
ties. As  no  sponge  fishing  was  permitted,  the  only  sponges  available 
for  shipment  were  the  remnants  of  the  last  season's  catch.  Ostrich 
feathers  were  unsought,  and  the  end  of  the  year  saw  stocks  here 
valued  at  $30,000.  with  prices  down  20  per  cent.  Exports  of  henna 
reached  $35,000.  as  compai-ed  with  $107,r>ir,  in  1913.  All  but  7  per 
cent  went  to  Tunis. 
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In  1914  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  totaled  $57,042 
in  value,  and  included  Sudan-tanned  goatskins  worth  $56,871 ;  ostrich 
feathers,  $163 ;  and  dates,  $8.  In  1915  only  Sudan-tanned  goatsldns 
were  invoiced,  their  value  being  $44,483,  a  decrease  of  nearly  22  per 
cent.  This  business  was  retarded  by  the  general  decree  forbidding 
exports  to  foreign  countries.  Later,  on  representations  made  to 
the  local  authorities,  the  decree  was  modified  to  allow  the  sale  in 
nonenen:^}^  countries  of  such  skins  as  might  not  be  required  in  Italy, 
a  special  permit  being  necessary  for  each  intended  shipment.  Busi- 
ness continues  on  these  terms,  but  few  contracts  are  being  entered 
into.  Present  day  freights  on  the  long  sea  haul  from  Lagos  to 
Tripoli,  via  Liverpool,  have  doubtless  prevented  the  usual  numbers 
reaching  this  city  for  sorting  and  repacking. 

There  was  some  inquiry  from  America  for  untanned  goatskins, 
but  the  general  export  prohibition  prevented  actual  trading.  Since 
the  beginning  of  1916,  however,  1,600  dozen  were  shipped  on  special 
permits.  These  were  from  Cirenaican  goats,  cured  at  Bengasi,  and 
assembled  here  for  packing. 
Henna,  Sponges,  and  Wool — Shipping  of  the  Port. 

Aside  from  skins,  few  local  products  are  adapted  to  exchange 
with  America.  Could  henna  be  turned  to  account  in  the  present 
quest  for  coloring  materials?.  The  quality  of  the  local  product  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  Government  regulation,  and  its  dyeing 
properties  are  claimed  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  Egyptian  plant. 

It  is  not  Imown  if  Tripoli  sponges  reach  the  American  market; 
none  are  consigned  direct.  Practically  the  entire  catch  leaves  the 
colon3\  going  principally  to  Greece,  Great  Britain,  Tunis,  France, 
and  Italy. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  sailing  ships  and  one  French 
steamer,  no  foreign  merchant  ships  called  at  Tripoli  in  1915.  Tho 
port  was  served  principally  by  the  subsidized  vessels  of  the  Sicilia 
Co.,  with  occasional  arrivals  by  the  vessels  of  the  Societa  Italiana 
di  Servizi  Marittimi.  Old  schedules  went  by  the  board,  and  service 
was  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  necessity  and  was  often  irregular. 

Statistics  are  not  available  for  the  whole  year,  but  880  vessels, 
of  707,808  tons,  entered  and  cleared  during  the  first  half  of  1915,  as 
compared  with  2,287  vessels,  of  1,675.217  tons,  for  the  12  months  in 
1914.  A  further  indication  of  the  decline  in  tonnage  is  found  in 
anchorage  and  other  harbor  dues,  which  were  $8,582  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1915  against  $10,360  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1914. 
Freight  Rates — Need  for  Direct  Communication  with  United  States. 

Freight  rates  from  Italy  were  not  advanced  in  1915,  the  subsidy 
arrangements  of  the  regular  service  restraining  such  action.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1916,  the  Government  authorized  an  increase  of  25  per  cent, 
which  was  later  raised  to  60  per  cent. 

There  is  no  question  that  direct  steamer  communication  be- 
tween Tripoli  and  the  United  States  would  quicken  the  interest  in 
American  goods.  It  is  not  anticipated,  however,  that  such  a  service 
will  be  feasible  until  some  company  with  American  freights  for 
Moroccan,  Algerian,  Tunisian,  Maltese,  Egyptian,  and  other  Levan- 
tine ports,  consents  to  make  calls  at  this  port,  A\hich  lies  some  225 
miles  off  the  marine  highway  that  leads  from  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
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tar,  passing  between  Tunis  and  the  Island  of  Sicily  and  on  to  Alex- 
andria and  Port  Said.  The  initial  calls  would  not^  be  profitable  but 
any  loss  made  could  not  materially  affect  the  income  from  the  voyase 
as  a  whole,  while  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  first-hand  inter- 
course between  American  exporter  and  Tripoli  importer  would  be 
removed. 

In  1912  Germany  sold  $222,995  worth  of  merchandise  m  this  mar- 
ket and  the  United  States,  $430,486.  In  1913  imports  from  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $244,685  and  from  Germany  to  $299,880. 
In  both  years  the  vessels  of  the  Deutsche-Levante  Line,  under  the 
German  flag  and  with  Government  aid,  made  fortnightly  calls  en 
route  from  Malta  to  Alexandria,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage  as  compared  with  Italian  ships  in  the  way 
of  anchorage  dues. 

For  the  pre^sent,  shipments  from  the  United  States  for  Tripoli, 
unless  otherAvise  ordered,  should  be  routed  for  transshipment  at 
Genoa  or  Naples,  Italy. 

Trade  Outlook. 

The  chance  of  any  general  improvement  in  commerce  before  the 
close  of  the  war  in  Europe  is  remote,  although  engagements  in  some 
lines  would  be  accelerated,  meanwhile,  if  intercourse  with  the  interior 
could  be  resumed.  Necessity  will  turn  inquiry  to  American  products 
even  more  than  in  1915,  and  if  they  are  stocked  in  Italy  further  in- 
creases should  be  registered  in  1916. 

As  pointed  out  in  last  year's  annual  report,  "opportunities  for 
special  American  endeavor  that  are  now  presented  in  other  quarters 
will  not  accrue  here."  The  special  endeavor  should  be  made  in 
Italy.  Conditions  render  the  imposition  of  the  middleman  of  that 
country  between  the  American  exporter  and  the  Tripoli  buyer  a 
necessity  m  all  but  a  few  cases.  This  is  particularly  true  of  "tools, 
hardware,  electric  fittings,  cutlery,  hosierv.  and  other  small  ware«' 
[See  Commerce  Reports  for  May  4  and  July  5,  1916.] 

Outside  of  a  few  articles  the  normal  needs  of  Tripoli  are  spread 
over  many  articles  for  which  the  market  is  characteristically  one  of 
small  to  moderate  orders.  The  prompt  and  regular  deliveries  de- 
manded in  consequence,  in  the  absence  of  direct  freight  serviced  im- 
poses a  serious  obstacle  to  direct  trade  with  the  Unitetl  States.  This, 
with  credits,  lack  of  commercial  travelers,  and  disinclination  to  send 
free  samples,  must  be  overcome  before  the  market  can  respond  freely 
to  American  endeavor.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  under  nor- 
mal conditions  for  several  years  the  commerce  of  this  district  will 
not  tempt  American  exporters  to  trade  direct. 

Before  the  war  all  but  a  small  percentage  of  American  goods 
leaching  Tripoli  came  through  Italy;  to-dav  the  margin  is" less. 
Wiat  is  well  introduced  there  should  find  its  way  here.  It  is  recom- 
me^ided  that  American  exporters  when  campaigning  in  Italy  should 
do  ^0  with  the  idea  of  reaching  this  colony;  they  should  seek  connec- 
tion with  firms  that  are  interested  in  and\^quipped  for  traveliiiir  and 
othei^ise  soliciting  this  market.  In  this  way  question^  of  quotations, 
credits,  deliveries,  and  the  like  would  ari.se  betvveen  the  Italian  uo-ont 
and  Tilpoli  importer.  It  is  the  best  Avorking  arrangement  untirthe 
requireiamts  become  sufficientlv  gi-eat  to  a&sin-e  successful  direct  re- 
lations. 
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Agricultural  Conditions. 

Ill  the  oasis  immediately  surrounding  the  city  of  Tripoli,  agricul- 
tural conditions  last  year  were  not  unfavorable;  but  the  area  is  re- 
stricted; the  holdings  are  small;  the  crops  diverse;  and  much  irriga- 
tion is  practiced.  The  olive  yield  was- poor,  but  dates  were  plentiful. 
In  addition  to  their  fruit,  the  local  palms  exude  much  sap  for 
''  legbie,-'  the  favorite  beverage  of  the  native.  When  fresh  it  is  sweet 
and  innocuous,  but  a  few  hours  fermentation  endows  it  with  potent 
intoxicating  qualities.  Tapping  trees  for  this  purpose  is  restrained 
by  Government  regulation,  and  a  tax  imposed  on  each  palm  tapped 
yields  an  income  in  this  oasis  alone  of  about  $19,300  annually.  Ex- 
tracting the  sap  does  not  kill  the  palm,  but  its  strength  is  so  de- 
pleted that  fruit  bearing  is  only  regained  after  several  years'  rest. 

There  are  no  figures  as  to  the  henna  harvest,  but  according  to  a 
local  newspaper  exports  amounted  to  629,519  pounds,  and  the  average 
price  was  $0.53  per  100  pounds.  In  favorable  seasons  three  cixips 
are  gathered;  the  first  at  the  end  of  June,  the  second  in  the  middle 
of  August,  and  the  third  at  the  end  of  October.  In  1915  the  first 
harvest  was  a  full  one,  the  second  about  one-third,  but  the  last  was 
practically  nil  through  damage  by  hail. 

The  hail  also  did  considerable  damage  to  the  tobacco.  This  crop 
has  not  yet  assumed  importance,  but  is  encouraged  by  the  Government 
monopoly  that  has  charge  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco 
products  in  this  colony.  According  to  the  official  "Bolletino  di 
Informazioni "  more  than  100  licenses  were  issued  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  plant  in  the  Tripoli  oasis  in  the  1914-15  season,  when  59.3  acres 
were  planted. 
Encouragement  for  Agriculture — Farmers'  Cooperative  Society. 

Government  aid  to  agriculture  was  extended  through  the  Agrarian 
Office,  but  its  endeavor  was  confined,  in  great  part,  to  the  theoretical 
study  of  plans  for  future  application.  Work  at  the  experimental 
farm  at  Sidi  Mesri  was  suspended  during  the  last  half  of  the  year; 
126  acres  are  now  set  aside  at  that  place  for  agricultural  tests.  Ex- 
periments in  silk  culture  were  undertaken  with  stock  brought  from 
Italy,  but  results  were  not  uniform.  [Particulars  concerning  these 
trials  were  published  in  Commerce  Reports  for  March  16,  1916.] 

For  the  encouragement  of  horse  breeding  a  stud  service  Avas  insti^ 
tuted  with  four  Arab  stallions  acquired  in  Syria.  r 

A  farmers'  cooperative  society  (Conzorzio  Agrario  Cooperativo  a 
Tripoli)   was  inaugurated  by  notarial  act  of  April  18,  1915.     At 
present  tliere  are  35  members,  and  meetings  are  held  at  the  Govern- 
ment Agrarian  Office.     It  proposes,  among  other  things,  to  foster 
rural  credits  and  to  act  as  a  center  through   which   agricultural 
implements  and  other  supplies  can  be  obtained  for  members  on 
most    favorable   terms.     It   should,   eventually,   prove    an   effecti 
avenue  for  the  introduction  of  American  farming  tools  and  i 
chinery. 

Sponge  and  Other  Industries — Tobacco  and  Salt  Monopolies. 

In  1914  the  authorities  collected  $7,253  in  sponging  licenses 
1915  licenses  produced  $1,339;  these  were  all  granted  early 
year,  l)ut  shortly  after  a  general  prohibition  was  issued  agaizu 
ing  along  the  Libyan  coast,  and  the  fleet  moved  to  the  Tunisg*^  beds. 
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Fishing  of  every  nature  was  restricted  to  within  a  couple  of  miles  of 
Tripoli. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  flour  mill  there  was  no  noteworthy- 
addition  to  local  manufacturing  industries.  A  tannery  was  com- 
pleted but  did  not  begin  operations.  It  represents  an  investment  of 
about  375,000  lire  ($72,375),  and  was  planned  in  the  boom  days 
following  the  Italian  occupation. 

There  was  some  private  building,  but  nothing  of  note  was  begun ; 
most  of  this  work  consisted  in  remodeling  old  structures. 

Native  industries  were  more  disturbed  than  in  1914.  Baracan 
Aveaving  suffered  most  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  living 
to  city  Arabs  and  the  absence  of  Bedouin  purchasers  from  the  mar- 
ket. Similar  causes  lessened  the  employment  of  workers  in  silver, 
an  important  craft  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Dyers, 
also,  felt  the  effects  owing  to  the  shortage  of  colors. 

Income  from  sales  of  Government  monopoly  products  from  July 
1, 1914,  to  March  31,  1915,  were  as  follows:  In  Tripolitania — tobacco, 
$439,000 ;  salt,  $19,400 ;  quinine,  $69 ;  sundry,  $2,912 ;  total,  $461,381 ; 
in  Cirenaica — tobacco,  $250,685;  salt,  $9,770;  quinine,  $11;  sundry, 
$1,305;  total,  $261,771.  The  net  increase  in  Tripolitania  over  the 
corresponding  months  in  the  preceding  season  was  9  per  cent,  while 
in  Cirenaica  a  small  loss  was  recorded. 

Public  Improvements. 

Several  contracts  for  public  works  were  given  out,  but  none  was 
important.  A  bakery  and  two  new  barracks  were  undertaken  for 
the  military,  while  school  buildings  for  Italian  children  and  a  market 
were  conspicuous  in  the  way  of  municipal  improvement.  Water 
mains  were  laid  along  more  thoroughfares,  and  ornamental  trees  were 
set  out  in  several  streets. 

Work  on  the  harbor  was  prosecuted,  and  by  May  the  blocks  had 
been  laid  to  the  third  reef  (see  Commerce  Reports  for  June  17, 
1915).  Later,  rapid  progress  was  made  on  the  final  section,  not- 
withstanding a  threatened  shortage  of  material  brought  about  by 
want  of  access  to  the  builders'  quarries.  To  overcome  this  a  section 
of  the  Spanish  wall  was  demolished  and  its  venerable  stones,  crushed 
and  mixed  by  modern  machinery,  transformed  into  the  concrete 
blocks  with  which  the  breakwater  is  being  constructed.  With  the 
completion  of  these  works,  Tripoli  will  be  equipped  with  one  of  the 
best  harbors  along  the  North  African  coast. 

The  improvement  of  streets  and  roads  in  and  around  Tripoli  was 
continued,  the  most  important  addition  to  macadamized  surfaces 
being  along  the  highway  to  Taigiira  as  far  as  the  gate  of  that  name, 
:i  distance  of  about  3  miles. 

banking  and  Excliang^e — Railways — Telegraph  and  Telephone. 

There  was  no  addition  to  the  number  of  financial  institutions  in 
19\5,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  room  for  expansion  in  this  di- 
reciion.  At  the  opening  there  was  no  quotation  on  American  dollars, 
and  the  British  sovereign  equaled  25.90  lire;  at  the  close  American 
dollars  were  quoted  at  6.40  lire  and  the  British  sovereign  at  31.40 
lire. 

Cusioms  duties  are  payable  in  gold,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  coin 
a  premiiin  is  fixed  to  be  added  to  the  amount  of  dutv  due  in  the  cur- 
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rent  paper  lire.  This  preniiiiin  on  Januaiy  1  was  5.65  per  cent  and  on 
Deceml)er  ;U,  2*2.28  per  cent.  As  commerce  is  conducted  on  the  paper- 
lire  l^asis.  this  premium  operates  to  augment  the  import  tax  and 
thereby  adds  to  the  cost  of  living. 

By  June,  1915,  31  miles  of  track  had  been  added  to  the  Tripoli- 
tanian  railwa3"s,  which  brought  the  total  for  the  Province  up  to  120 
miles.  AH  construction  ceased  after  July,  however,  on  account  of 
the  disturbances  along  the  routes;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
only  30  miles  of  railway  were  in  operation.  In  Cirenaica  about  12 
miles  of  track  were  completed,  as  well  as  a  station  and  terminals  at 
Bengasi.  [See  CoMaiEKcrE  Reports  for  March  5  and  June  17,  1915, 
and  March  22,  1916.] 

There  was  no  addition  to  the  telegraph  lines,  and  the  telephone 
situation  is  unchanged. 
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